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perfringens and Bacillus cereus, are spore-formers; they can survive
cooking and can then germinate and multiply if the foods they commonly
contaminate are subsequently mishandled.

Although the final abuse that leads to outbreaks mostly occurs
after the food has been processed, many outbreaks would not have ensued
if the pathogen were not already on the meat or poultry after
slaughtering or processing. Outbreaks rarely result from direct
inoculation of contaminants by food handlers at the point of
preparation or serving. Thus, slaughtering plants and meat and poultry
processors must share some of the responsibility for outbreaks that
occur both in homes and food processing establishments. Yet the
contaminating microorganisms enter the slaughtering plants in or on the
live animals, and no inspection procedures are specifically directed
toward these organisms.

INFECTIOUS AGENTS AND MODES OF TRANSMISSION

Illnesses due to infectious agents from food-animals can be divided
into three major groups: enteric diseases from agents that reside in
the digestive tract of food-animals; extraintestinal illnesses from
food-borne infectious agents; and diseases transmitted to workers by
handling food-animals and animal products (occupational diseases).

Enteric Agents

Enteric bacterial infectious agents are primarily health hazards
for the consuming public; less commonly, they are occupational hazards
in the meat packing industry. The major agents are Salmonella,
Campylobacter spp., and Clostridium perfringens (Bryan, 1980).

Salmonella remains a major health problem and economic burden.
Trends in reported cases of salmonellosis among the general public are
shown in Figure 3-1. As indicated, the number of reported isolates of
Salmonella from human beings in the United States has increased in the
past 20 years, reaching 44,250 reported isolates in 1983 (DHHS,
1983c). Of the 568 outbreaks of food-borne diseases reported to CDC in
1981, 250 had a confirmed etiology; Salmonella was the single most
frequent cause, accounting for 66 (26.4%) of the outbreaks (DHHS,
1983b). These 66 outbreaks were reported to have affected 2,456
persons, 11 of whom died. (Preliminary data for 1982 indicate a
similar pattern of etiology.) A previous study of 500 outbreaks of
salmonellosis that occurred from 1966 to 1975 showed that meat and
poultry sources accounted for 30% (DHEW, 1977).

Studies of the ecology of Salmonella clearly establish the animals
(genetic stock), feed and feed ingredients, and environmental sources
,as critical points at which to control for the hazard of Salmonella
during livestock and poultry production (Barnum, 1977; Bryan et al.,
1976; NRC, 1969). As with all the other enteric bacteria, monitoring